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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
CONCLUDED. 

J sat down on the floor of the cell, and began to 
think that I had got into a most unpleasant predica- 
ment. It was evident that I was entirely in the power 
of these Chinese rascals, without the slightest hope of 
being rescued. A noise at the door roused me from the 
unpleasant reverie into which I had fallen. It opened, 
nd a man dressed in Chinese costume, but evidently a 
renegade European, entered the cell. He inquired if I 





spoke French ; and, on my answering in the affirmative, 


gid, “I am commanded to inform you, that, as you | 


have been recognized as a spy in the service of the 
rebels, you are to be executed to-morrow, being first 
put to torture in order that you may reveal secrets.” 

I sprang to my feet, and, with all the French I was 
master of, assured him that I was no spy, but an Eng- 
lish surgeon, who had been found in the place where I 
yas seized by the merest accident. I entreated him to 
npresent my case to the English consni, who would 
jnmediately furnish satisfactory proof that I was not 
what they supposed, 

He merely said, coldly, “Good afternoon, monsieur,” 
and left the cell. 

Well, thought I to myself, this is serious. However, 
it isno use grieving before the actual time comes. No 
doubt I shall be missed this evening, and inquiries will 
te made. : 

Deeper and deeper grew the shadows of evening as I 
watched on tiptoe, and with straining eyes, the people 
outside passing to and fro. The window was so high 
that I could only just manage to get my eyes on a level 
wih it by great exertion; but it was evidently not that 
ofan ordinary prison, but appeared to be the upper 
potion of a common casement, the lower part having 
een bricked up. Strong iron bars crossed the space 
sill left open; but had the ceil itself been constructed 
ofa material slight enough to render an attempt at 
braking out possible, the lofty walls surrounding the 
ciy,and the ever-watchfal guard at the gates, would 
have effectually prevented escape. 

By-and-by I heard the guards strike up the “tattoo 
for Joss,” which consists in beating pieces of bamboo 
together all night long, to prevent the approach of the 
wil spirit during the hours of darkness. 

Presently my mind began to revert (as yours most 
probably would have done at first) to the second part 
ofmy sentence. I ran over in my mind all that 1 had | 
ever heard of Chinese cruelty. The tortures mentioned 
by my companion (who, finding I was indisposed to 
tlk, had composed himself to sleep on the floor) had 
lot, as you may imagine, tended to increase the agree- 
ableness of my reflections. 

I never had been exactly what people call “irre- 
ligious ;” that is, I believed that our religion was true, 
that amoral life was commendable, and, in fact, had 
Possessed what may be called “respectable Christian- 
ity.” But, believe me, when the full force of my posi- 
tion strack me, I felt that much more than this formal 
riigion was necessary, and I prayed asI never had 
prayed before. 

Iwas still buried in reflection when the door opened 
and a couple of soldiers entered. One bore in his hands 
theavy iron ring with a chain attached, the former 
made to open and shut with a padlock. I, of course, 
concluded that this was some instrument of torture, and 
confess that at the sight of it my heart almost ceased 
beating, With an inward prayer for strength, I rose 
Wp, and the ring, beipg opened, was clasped and locked 
‘round my body. I was much relieved to find that it 
Was merely for the purpose of chaining me to the wall, 
0 prevent escape; having done this, they left me. 

Hour after hour passed away, and darkness gave way 
‘otwilight, and that to day—the day of my execution. 
How I counted the very minutes; how I thought of 
friends at home, never, as I then believed, to be seen 
Again, you can well imagine. 

Itmust have been about eight o’clock when the ren- 
tgade who had visited me the previous evening entered 
the cell, 

“Did you say you were a surgeon 2” he said. 

‘. started. A chance of escape yet seemed open. 
hes I replied. ‘Is there any way in which I can be 
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“You can,” was his answer; “follow me and I will 
show you how," 

Calling in some of the guard, he ordered them to un- 
lock the chain from the wall, and, escorted by them, 
With the heavy iron band still clasped round my waist, 
walked behind my conductor out of the cell. 

He led me but a short distance, and, entering a rich- 
looking house, took me to a room in which, on a rattan 
‘uch, lay a mandarin, evidently of high rank. Turn- 
8 to the soldiers, he told them to wait without (at 

I presume 80), and then said,— 
“The mandarin, Ko-lin-sin, was dangerously wounded 
an engagement last evening. I am commanded to 
"¢ if you are, as you profess, a surgeon. Our own 
or says he is dying. We know the skill of the bar- 

8 in these matters; and if you are one of their 
Rugeons, you can save his life. Remember, your own 
vill depend on your preserving his.” 

You can easily fancy that I regarded my strange 
a with no common interest. When one feels that 
life is so bound up with another man’s that if he 
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dies his own decease is a necessary sequence, one can- 
not help looking upon him with no small degree of anx- 
iety. The first thing I did was to request I might be 
allowed to see the wound. To do this it was necessary 
to wake the mandarin. 

He started up, opened his eyes, and ejaculated “Fan- 
gin,” which means “foreign devil,” and is the term 
usually applicd to us when they intend to be uncivil. 

Well—turning his head, he addressed some remark 
to the interpreter. I couldn’t understand what he said, 
of course, but, whatever it was, the answer seemed to 
soothe him. He showed me the wound, which was in 
the chest, but external only. The blundering China- 
man had managed, fortunately, to extract the ball, 
which I should have been unable to do, having no in- 
struments with me; so I had merely to put on the nec- 
essary dressings. They had, apparently, been trying 
to cauterize the wound by burning gunpowder in it, 
which had, of course, resulted in much agony to their 
unfortunate patient. He seemed much relieved and 
pleased at the way in which I had dressed it, and said 
something in Chinese which I could not help regarding 
as favorable. 

I was then taken back to the cell; but the ring was 
taken off, and I was no longer chained up like a wild 
beast. If ever thanksgivings to the Almighty were 
sincere, mine were that morning. In the afternoon I 
again visited my patient, escorted as before. He was 
going on well. and I began to congratulate myself on my 
safety—rather too prematurely, as events turned out. 
The mandarin’s health improved daily, and by the rene- 
gade’s help (who was not half so bad a fellow as he 
seemed at first) he was persuaded to write to the Eng- 
lish consul. The consul sent the letter on board the 
ship, but, most unfortunately for me, the captain was 
on shore. As it was addressed to the officer in com- 
mand, the chicf mate, Blackman, thought himself jus- 
tified in opening it. 

This man had never forgiven me the contempt I had 
shown for his authority on the passage out, and now 
thought he would take hisrevenge. He resolved to 
say nothing of the matter to the captain, but wrote 
across the corner of the jetter, “Not known on board 
the ‘Douglas Stewart,’” and returned it to the consul. 
He, of course, sent an answer to that effect to the man- 
darin who had befriended me, who, on receiving it, 
immediately sent for me and taxed me with having 
deceived him. -I was thunderstruck, and, almost stn- 
pefied, mechanically took from his hand the consul’s 
letter, while the mandarin (through the interpreter) 
proceeded : 

“Confess, then, that you are a spy. I will use my 
influence that you are not tortured, but put to death in 
a merciful manner. If you are contumacious you will 
suffer torture.” 

I protested that I had spoken the truth, but he would 
not listen. 

‘How comes it then,” said he, “that your barbarian 
consul even will not acknowledge you? You must be 
of the race of other barbarians, and they are all friends 
of the rebels. You must return to the prison, and if 
you de not confess within three days, your former sen- 

tence will be carried out.” 
I could hardly bring myself to believe that the man I 
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VISIT TO THE MANDARIN. 


had almost rescued from death could thus coolly inform 
me that I was to be put to the torture and then execut- 
ed. It wasa fact, nevertheless, Tht evening 1 was 
chained up again. 

The only circumstance which rendered my position 
more supportable than on the former occasion was, 
that I had succeeded in ingratiating myself with the 
renegade. The next morning he visited me, and, after 
listening to my vehement protestations against the dia- 
bolical ingratitude of Ko-lin-sin, said, with a smile,— 

“Can you manage to obtain twenty dollars ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “if I may send a letter to the con- 
sul. Why do you ask ?” 

“Because, if we can get the torture dispensed with, 
we can easily find a substitute to be executed for you. 
I don’t know,” he added, after a pause, ‘but they may 
require two for you, though. That would make forty 
dollars.” 

I naturally concluded the renegade was joking; but 
no sign of a smile was visible on his face. 

“Well,” said I, “can you get a letter sent for me if I 
write one ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I will try, at all events. You 
shall have the paper and pen this afternoon.” He then 
left the cell. 

It so happened that the captain, who had made 
up his mind to do that which he ought to have done at 
first, had resolved to mention my disappearance to the 
consul that very evening, as he had been invited to 
dine at his house at five o’clock. When they had seat- 
ed themselves at the table, the consul said,— 

“That was rather an extraordinary affair, Capt. 
Smith, about the man who pretended he belonged to 
your ship, eh ?” 

Capt. Smith looked up, and said, “What man? You 
surely don’t mean to say”— 

“Why,” said the consul, “1 mean that a young man, 
calling himself Widdam or Winnam, or seme such 
name, said he was your surgeon when he was taken 
prisoner the other day, and”— 

The captain rose from the table in great perturbation 
and said,— 

““Why, so he is; and the poor fellow has been miss- 
ing these ten days. How on earth is it that I never 
heard of it before? Pray tell me where he is, and 
r’— 

The Consul went to his table and took from it a let- 
ter, which he handed to the captain, pointing to Black- 

man’s signature and remark. 

“The villain never’told me a word about this. I'l] 
discharge him instantly.” And the captain then nar- 
rated what I have already told you, of the feeling the 
mate had shown towards me, concluding ‘by remark- 
ing, “And so the fellow thought he would get rid of 
Wyndham in this way. Poor fellow! they may have 
executed him by this time,” he continued, with tears in 
hiseyes. ‘Pray send into the city immediately, and 
save him if possible.” 

A letter was accordingly despatched on the instant to 
the mandarin in command, who, on reading it, sent for 
the renegade, and having from him a confirmation of 
its truth, gave him permission to free me at once.” 

_. Two hours later I was free, and in the cabin of the 
worthy captain, who almost cried for joy at recovering 





me. My after adventures were of no importance. But 
I may say that I was mercifully preserved from being 
drowned, shot, tortured and beheaded, al! in a shert 
time. 

Some of my readers look as if I had not quite finished 
my story. What do you want to know? 

“Why,” says one, “I want to know if you said good- 
by to the mandarin ?” 

NotI. I got outof the town as fast as my legs 
would carry me, and did not feel safe until I was on 
board ship again. 

“What became of that abominable mate?” says 
another; “he ought to have been executed himself, 
the wicked, cruel man.” 

O, he was discharged next day, and the captain took 
good care to tell every body the story, so he could not 
get another berth as mate any where. He had to ship 
as a seaman at last, ina vessel bound for California. I 
heard afterwards she was lost in a gale, and all hands 
were drowned. 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER TREW ON MANNEBS, 
Nothing could be more charming than our quiet out- 

of-door life on Mount Pisgah, nobody more kind and 
amiable than our host and hostess. Mrs. Somers was 
indeed a perfect pattern of neatness and good temper, 
and her daughters were in many respects very bright, 
charming girls; yet we saw some things we longed to 
change—things of minor consequence in one sense, yet 
important in another; for good manners have more to 
do with one’s own character and the comfort of others 
than we are apt to imagine. 

When I see, as I often do in travelling, an elaborate- 
ly dressed young girl with ruffled and embroidered 
skirts, hair crimped and padded a da mode, gay ribbons 
and glittering jewelry, and the pertest of little feathers 
standing up in her cap, but who also has dirty finger- 
nails and neglected teeth, who speaks in a loud, bold 
tone and laughs boisterously, showing by every look and 
movement a total lack of good breeding, I think to 
myself, “My dear young maiden, what a pity it is that 
some of the time and toil spent on your clothes had 
not been given to your manners! You are bright, you 
have a pretty face, you have, I dare say, a kind, good 
heart, you wish to please, and yet you most thoruugulv 
repel all refined, cultivated people, simply for want of 
decent manners. You may not be to blame; but O, 
why didn’t your mother look after these things ?” 

Therefore, Grandmother Trew wishes to talk with 
you a little about manners. Some of the very nicest 
boys and girls in the world are to be found among our 
hills and in our small country villages, and many of 
them are growing up with very rude, uncouth ways, 
which will be a hindrance to their success in life, or at 
least, a great mortification, if they ever do reach a better 
social position. A very successful mercantile man in 
Boston, who was born and reared among the hills, once 
said to me, “My early training was a good one in many 
respects, but no words can express what I have en- 
dured in society, simply because I was never taught 
good manners at home, which I might have been, per- . 
fectly well.” 

A cluster of white houses stand near each other on 
Mount Pisgah, most of them only one story high, 
and these families make a little neighborhood by 
themselves. In my walks I often met little boys and 
girls, and very bright, nice children they were in most 
respects, but O, how rude most of them were! If I said 
“Good morning, my little lad,” John, or George, or- 
Jemmy would stare into my face with great round eyes 
and say never a word; or, worse yet, give a silly tit-. 
ter; ifthese boys came into the house on an errand, 
they would stand with their hats on; even grown men 
would sit and talk by the half hour with huts on their; 
heads. Why shouldn’t they, if they had never been 
taught as boys to take them off? 

Now, if one thing more than another denotes.an,un-. 
mannerly clown it is wearing a hat in the house. How 
[longed to ask these boys to take them off! but L 
feared to give offence. Little Susy, however, had no 
such misgivings, “Ganma, what for does he keep his 
hat on?” she asked, one day, when little George Allen 
stood in the kitchen; and before I could answer she 
trotted up to him and said, “Dordie, o@ ought to take 
oor hat off.” I was amused and a hittle embarrassed, 
withal, but trying toimprove the occasion I said, gently, 
“Little boys should always take off their hats when 
they come into the house; it isn’t good manners net 
to.” George stood for some time in a contemplative 
mood, at last he said, ‘““My father don't take his hat off.” 
This was a poser, for I certain}y did not wish to lessen 
George’s respect for his father; but I said, quietly, “It 
is better always to take it o#.” I asked >imif he had 
brothers and sisters, and getting quite interested in his 
bright face and pleasant answers, I took him into my 
room to show him some pictures. All this time his hat 
was on, but I noticed as he stepped into my room he re- 
moved it, and though he afterwards often came tu the 
house, he never failed to take his hat off at the door. I 
hope he will do.so through life, and if he should, I shall 
feel that I did him a great kindness, ov rather that 
little Susy did, by suggesting its removal that day. 

Many vulgar expressions were also common among- 

hese children. I think half of them said “Yah,” for 
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yes, when talking with each other; for example, John 
would cry out, “Goin’ to school to-day?” “Yah,” 

“Father goin’ to Briggs- 
It takes just as much time 
and requires as much effort to say yah as yes, and I 
cannot conceive how one could ever form this habit, 
yet I have known intelligent men and women say yah, 
unconsciously, I suppose because the habit had been 
formed in childhood, just as you find some persons 
saying jell for jelly, when there is no such word as 
‘jell” in the language, and one might with the same 
propriety say shoog for sugar, or coff for coffee. Again, 


would be the hideous reply. 
vale?” “Yah, I guess so.” 


they said Aaint for aren’t, as “Haint you goin’ to 
school?” “Huint they goin’ to come?” Aint is bad 
enough, but haint is horrible. Some contractions are 
allowable, as isn’t for is not, can’t for cannot, haven't 
for have not, and the like, but we should always be 
careful to use a right contraction of the right word, and 
aren’tis the proper contraction of are not. “Hadn’t 
ought to,” for ought not to, is hardly a contraction, 
but it was in common use among my Mount Pisgah 
friends. So was “I bet,” a phrase they applied promis- 
cuously; “I bet you do”—“I bet you was;” &c. I 
once was rejoicing over the receiptof a long delayed 
letter, when my landlady said to me, “I bet you was 
glad to get that letter, Miss Trew.” She felt a genuine 
sympathy with my joy, and it gratified me thatshe did, 
yet I could have wished it differently expressed. Of 
course I could not say so without hurting her feelings ; 
and that is why I wish tospeak of these things to such 
of my readers as may be forming bad habits. I can 
say it here better than in person. You are not to blame 
for those bad habits if you have never been taught bet- 
ter; but being told you can easily correct yourselves. 
It was very curious how almost universal was the use 
of miss for Mrs. 
son spoken of was a married lady or single. What can 


be their motive for thus confounding titles 1 know 
not, but it is very inconvenient, and there is no more 


propriety in it than in saying Mr. for miss. To say 
done for did was also very common, and this is not con- 
fined to rural places. I once heard a judge of the Su- 
preme Court say, at his own table, “I done it yesterday.” 


He knew better, but 1 suppose had formed the habit 
in his youth and unconsciously continued it. Boys and 


girls seldom think that they are forming habits for life, 


but they are; for once formed, a habit, good or bad, is 
very likely to continue, and the old man of seventy or 
eighty will be found saying and doing certain things 


because he did them when a boy of ten. 

To speak properly may be thought a small thing, 
a:.d it is so compared to being truthful and honest. I 
feel vastly more respect for an honest man who says 
“haint’ and “taint,” than for those elegant men with 
polished manners who have proved false to their higher 
obligations; but this is no reason why children, while 
taught to be honest and truthful, should not be also 
taught to use good English. A good heart and life and 


good manners ought to go together, that beauty of 


character may not lose its rightful influence. Let not 
polished villains gain the ascendency over better men 
because the latter undervalue refinement and good 
manners. 
outgrowth of good feeling, and they will be if both 
head and heart are rightly cared for. There is no rea- 
son why the Johns and Georges of Mount Pisgah 


should not be trained to speak as correctly and demean 
themselves as properly as any boys whatever, and grow 
into real gentlemen, which only means gentle men, not 


rough, coarse, loud-spoken, noisy ones. 


But Grandmother Trew can only allude here to a few 


of the many ungrammatical phrases that met her ear, 


and say to her young friends, Try to improve your- 
self, and be willing to be taught. Watch yourself, and 
if you find you use any phrase you know to be improp- 
er, break off at once; above all, let your words and 
tones be always gentle and kind, never rude and noisy. 
There is no harm in fun and frolic when it is good-na- 
tured and pleasant, but to plague each other, to knock 
each other about angrily, to use coarse, vulgar words, 
to strut and brag, or make others feel in any way their 
inferiority, can never be well bred or gentlemanly. Al- 
ways use the best language you can command, speak 
modestly and respectfully, be kind and affectionate to- 
wards all, and you will have done much towards gain- 
ing those refined and agreeable manners which will 
make you acceptable in whatever society you may be 


thrown with. 


Remember that selfishness is the very root of bad 


manners; looking out for yourself and nobody else 
will make you boorish apd rude, whether you live in 
city or country, speak good or bad English, are rich or 
poor. No selfish person can be truly a gentleman or 
lady. We say, “How polite Mr. So-and-so is!” And 
why? Because he is attentive to the wants of those 
about him, picking up any article they drop, giving 
them his seat, finding room for them, handing them 
what they need; in one word looking eut for the com- 
font.of others instead of hisown. Now ifa boy begin 
at home to do these little kind acts for his mother, his 
sisters and their friends who come to the house, he will 
form the habit and continue to do them through life 
naturally and gracefully, because it has become a sec- 
ond nature to him. Such a boy will never be awkward 
or ill-emannered, roughly crowding himself round with 
his hends in his pockets and his elbows stuck out, 
planting hiuself in the best seat, standing in doorways 
where others wish to pass, swaggering through the 
s'rect, talking at lectures and concerts, or in any other 
way saying “Great, big I,” a most disgusting, and I re- 
gret to say a most common exhibition among our boys 
and young men. So I repeat, be modest, considerate 


of others, respectful and quiet, and you will bein a 


fair way to become a thorough gentleman. 
—_———_+~@e__—_— 


FRANE’S MISTAKE, 


Little Frank, still in his frocks, attended a Sabbath 


school concert and was charmed to hear the youn 


folks repeat verses of Scripture. At last it struck him 


‘and customs of the people are entirely unlike ours. Its 
comparisons, too, are drawn from habits of life and ob- 
jects in nature unlike those which you see; but every 
child has some kind friend wise enough toexpiain them, 
or some book which will do so, and the stories that may 
be told about Bible incidents are as interesting as they 
are entertaining. Should you live a hundred years, 
and daily study carefully your Bible, you would not ex- 
haust its treasures of knowledge, for many learned men 
have devoted their lives to the same work, and have 
declared a lifetime insufficient to a full comprehension 
of its truths. Ask questions, then, about your Bible, 


offers you may be yours. 





TO A CHILD TIRED OF PLAY. 


Tired of play! tired of play! 

What hast thou done this livelong day? 

The birds are silent, so is the bee; 

The sun is creeping up temple and tree; 

The doves have flown to the sheltering eaves, 
And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves; 
Twilight gathers, and day is done— 

How hast thou spent it, restless one? 

“Playing?” But what hast thou done beside, 
To tell thy mother at evemide? e 

What promise of morn is left unbroken? 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven? 
How with thy faults has duty striven? 

What hast thou learned by field and hill, 

By greenwood path and singing rill? 


Well for thee if thou could'st tell 

A tale like this of a day spent well. 

If thy kind hand has aided distress, 

And thou pity hast felt for wretchedness— 
If thou hast forgiven a brother's offence, 
And grieved for thine own with penitence— 


study it, love it; that the joys of that heaven it freely 


1 could never tell whether the per- = 


Good manners should be the spontaneous 


If every creature has won thy love, 

From the creeping worm to the brooding dove— 
Then with joy and peace on the bed of rest 
Thou wilt sleep as on thy mother's breast. 
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THE MONKEY “AT HOME.” 


In the wide-spread forests of India the monkey has 
duties and conditions attached to his existence which 
the poor monkeys in our menageries know nothing of. 
He must search for his own food, and keep a sharp 
look out that neither tigers, leopards nor pythons make 
a meal of him; he must look after his wife and child, 
and protect or warn them of similar dangers; and 
then, as a member of a community more or less exten- 
sive, he must be prepared to defend the common hunt- 
ing-ground against the incursions of alien tribes. 

I shall never forget my surprise when, for the first 
time, I saw monkeys at home. After a weary, uncom- 
fortable night of jolting I opened the shutters of my 
palanquin, in the dim, gray light of an Indian day- 
break, and on the roadside, not six yards from me, 
were about a score of monkeys, with such an air of 
self-possessed freedom about them that I felt rather 
abashed at meeting, in negligee costume, the gaze of 
so many respectable aborigines. 

Some were sitting on the grass, inhaling the fresh 
breeze of the morning, others were sauntering abont; 
and all had that indescribable air of citizenship about 
them that made me feel that I was the only stranger. 
The old fellows were ugly enough, but the females, 
particularly such as had babies at the breast, had a 
kindly look of maternity about them which it was im- 
possible to avoid liking. 

From the many religious traditions connected with 
their monkeys, the natives of Hindostan are averse 
to killing or injuring them, even when forbearance 
costs them dear. The consequence of this immunity 
is a degree of reckless impudence on the part of the 
monkeys that would never be tolerated elsewhere. 
They crowd together on the roofs of the bazaars, and if 
the shopkeepers be not on the watch, they make no 
scruple of helping themselves (without a thought of 
payment) to all the edibles they can lay their hands on. 
The only means of keeping them at a distance, is to 
cover the roof of the shop with the branches of a small, 
thorny shrub, the barbed prickles of which cling to the 
flesh like fish-hooks. 

While living in a bungalow which overlooked one of 
these bazaars, I on one occasion witnessed a ludicrous 
case of monkey thieving. Ona roof fronting a sweet- 
meat shop reclined a large, red-hipped monkey. He 
pretended to be asleep, but every now and then raised 
his head to get a glimpse at the piles of sweetmeats 
below. 

It was of no use; the trader was sitting beside his 
merchandise smoking his hubble-bubble, a well-sea- 
soned specimen of bambusa in his right hand, and 
looking most pertinaciously wide-awake. Both mon- 


yards distant from his old position. 


then for an unusual amount of knowingness. 


key and trader remained in the same relative position 
for a good half-hour, and I was getting tired of watch- 
ing, when the artful monkey got up, and yawning and 
stretching himself, as if he had just awakened from a 
long nap, walked off to the ridge of a house a few 


To amuse himself, he began fumbling with the end 
of his tail, and “made believe” he was tying knots in 
it. He scratched the small of his back, and stole sly 
looks over his shoulder at the sweetmeat stall; but it 
would not do. The trader sat cross-legged on his 
charpaie (bedstead,) and smoked as if he were getting 
a wrinkle out of every whiff, and had occasion just 


The monkey was evidently disconcerted; he walked 
a few paces farther off, and after beating about for some 
time, he started a certain insect somewhere in his left 
flank, and was soon engaged in an animated but rather 
protracted hunt. He had just marked the game down 
in the hollow of his left arm-pit, when the trader laid 
down his pipe; the monkey was instantly all attention. 
The trader got up, and began adjusting his cummer- 


bund; the monkey went down on all-fours, and stood 
at gaze. The trader took up his pipe and turned 
towards the door of his back-room for a fresh supply 
of tamacoo. The monkey stole back to his old posi- 
tion, and as soon as the trader was out of sight he 
cleared the street at a bound, and commenced cram- 
ming his cheek-pouches from a pile of saccharine 
&  dainties. 





Off flew the terrified monkey, smashing and scatter- 
ing the tiles as he went. In his frantic efforts to escape 
his pursuers he got on a roof covered with the thorn | 
bushes; and in endeavoring to shake one branch off, | 
he soon covered himself with a thicket of them. Torn, | 
bleeding, and unable to move, he spurted out the stolen ' 
property from his cheek-pouches, and barking hoarse- ! 
ly through the bushes, he sat a picture of helpless mis- 
ery-and remorse. 

The rumble of dislocated tiles without, and the fall 
of broken plaster within, brought out a crowd of na- 
tives to the street. These were soon joined by the 


wound, and streaming a couple of yards behind him. 
All joined in laughing heartily at the discomfited thief: 
but, thief as he was, he was still a monkey, and, as 


ous Hindoos; so two natives got upon the roof, and 
with much difficulty divested the involuntary porcu- 
pine of his fixings, when he limped off to a neighbor- 
ing grove, resolving, we may hope, never to do the like 
again. 

I was brought into frequent contact with the Indian 
monkeys, from having to clear and bring under culti- 
vation a large tract of jungle land. 


the natives, I found no difficulty in getting within a 
few yards of them; and when I lay still among the 
brushwood they gambolled round me with as much 
freedom as if I had been one of themselves. 

This happy understanding, however, did not last 
long, and we soon began to wage bitter war on each 
other. The casus belli was a field of sugar-cane I had 
planted in the newly-cleared jungle. ‘Every beast of 
the field” seemed leagued against this devoted patch of 
sugar-cane. The wild elephant came and browsed in 
it; the jungle hogs rooted it up and munched it at 
their leisure; the jackals gnawed the stalks into 
squash; and the wild deer ate the tops of the young 
plants. - 

Against all these marauders there was an obvious rem- 
edy; to build a stout fence round the cane field. This 
was done, accordingly, and a deep trench dug outside | 
that even the wild elephant did not deem it prudent to | 
cross. 

The wild hogs came and inspected the trench and 
the palisades beyond. A bristly old tusker was ob- 
served taking a survey of the defences, but after ma- 
ture deliberation he gave two short grunts, the porcine, 
I imagined, for “no go,” and took himself off at a 
round trot to pay a visit to my neighbor, Ram Chun- 
der, and inquire how his little plot of sweet yams was 
coming on. The jackals sniffed at every crevice, and 
determined to wait a bit; but the monkeys laughed | 
the whole intrenchment to scorn. Day after day was 
I doomed to behold my canes devoured as fast as they 
ripened, by troops of jubilant monkeys. 

Flesh and blood could stand this no longer, and so 
“the war-hatchet was dug up.” It was of no use at- 
tempting to drive them away. When disturbed they 
merely retreated to the nearest tree, dragging whole 
stalks of sugar-cane along with them, and then spurted 
the chewed fragments in my face as I looked up at 
them. ‘ 

This was adding insult to injury, and I positively be- 
gan to grow bloodthirsty at the idea of being outwitted 
by monkeys. The case between us might have been 
stated in this wise: 

“JT have, at much trouble and expense, cleared and 
cultivated this jungle land,” said I. 

“More fool you!” said the monkeys. 

“T have planted and watched over this sugar-cane.” 

“Watched, aha! so have we, for the matter of that.” 

“But surely I have a right to reap what I sowed ?” 

“Don’t see it,” said the monkeys; “the jungle, by 
rights prescriptive and indefeasible, is ours, and has 
been so ever since the days of Ram Honuman of the 
long tail. If you cultivate the jungle without our con- 
sent you must look to the consequences. If you don’t 
like our customs you may get about your business; 
we don’t want you.” 

I kept brooding over this mortifying view of the 
matter until one morning I hatched that “devil's egg,” 


trader, who came running with his turban half un- 


such, entitled to the respect and veneration of all pi- pe 


Although a good deal shier of me than they were of 


3 —- 
on the face of the instrument, the thirty miles were re. 
corded. 

The young men were astonished at the unerring tes. 
timony of an unseen witness that they had carried with 
them all the way. 

Thus has God placed a recording witness in our 
hearts. Wherever we go we carry it with us. He 
keeps it wound up and in order. Without our think. 
ing of it, it records all our acts, allour words and aj] 
our thoughts, 





LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


One day while I was riding in @-horse car, a very olq 
man entered after the seats were all occupied. He was 
evidently a laboring man, and was returning home, 
weary and soiled, from his work. A sweet little gir 
rose up to give him her seat; but her mother pulled 
her back, evidently not wishing the man to sit near 


w 

“Ah,” said the little girl, “let him sit down, mother, 
See how he trembles. Jam not tired.” 

| Tears came into the old man’s eyes as he tottered into 
the seat, and I could not help thinking his broken bless. 

|ing must bring comfort with it, even to the selfish 
mother. 

One day the rain fell in torrents. Looking from the 
window, I saw a stylish young man offer the shelter of 
his umbrella to a very old woman, of decent, but poor 
appearance. It was such a very little kindness! But, 
although many young men were passing in the street, 
no other offered to befriend another. Why was it? Is 
it not selfish for us, in any emergency, to care only for 
ourselves,—to see others suffering from evils which 
we could remove by a kind word, the offer of an um- 
brella, or any similar convenience ? 

How often, for instance, we see young people retain. 
ing their seats in easy chairs when older people are 
present—perhaps the aged, who are comfortable only 
in such chairs! How many nimble fingers are motion. 


jless when grandmas and grandpas would gladly em. 


ploy them! How many little feet, always restless upon 
the playground, refuse to go errands for many a weary 
mother! 

Never let an opportunity slip when a good deed can 
be done. Never keep your lips closed when a kind 
word can be uttered. Never look gloomy or morose 
when a smile will lift the fog from another’s sky, 
Every body can do Kttle kindnesses, and no one more 
effectually than children. 

It is a beautiful and very encouraging practice for the 
young to recall at night all the actions of the day, and 
to compel themselves to pass judgment upon the good 
and evil. In this way one comes to see that every 
word and deed bears upon the happiness of a fellow 
creature, and becomes sensible that the approval of 
conscience is sweeter than a momentary and selfish in- 
dulgence. He will also be surprised to observe what a 
train of circumstances and interests are attached to tri- 
fles which, at the moment, he considered scarcely worth 
athought. He will find, for instance, a whole family 
thrown into confusion by his forgetting a promise; 
his mother, and sisters, and brothers agonized by 
thoughtless absence; a whole day’s labor lost from 
some indiscretion; furniture ruined through careless. 
ness; his teachers discouraged and vexed by unneces- 
sary tardiness; his parents dishonored by his rudeness 
at home and abroad. Indeed, one can scarcely enu- 
merate the various ways in which children and people 
can influence the happiness of others. 

Reader, will you not inquire how it is with yourself? 
Make a thorough self-examination of your motives and 
actions when at night you are alone with your God, 
for one week, and note the result. If you are satisfied, 
you will be happier for realizing your usefulness. If 
you are conscious of many errors, you will be almost 
as certain to make an effort to correct them. In either 
case, you will be surprised to find how much your own 
happiness, and usefulness, and best interests depend 
upon what are called “little kindnesses.” C. W. T 


A SERIOUS JOKE. 


Boys often think it a very smart thing to get one of 
their number into a temporary difficulty, thereby caus- 
ing an embarrassment of behavior which greatly ex- 
cites their mirth and ridicule, though often the poor 








revenge, in @ practicable shape. A tree with about a 
score of monkeys on it was cut down, and half a dozen 
of the youngest were caught as they attempted to es- 
cape. A large pot of ghow (treacle) was then mixed 
with as much tartar emetic as could be spared from 
the medicine-chest, and the young hopefuls, after be- 
ing carefully painted over with the compound, were al- 


boy who is the victim finds, like the frogs in the old 
fable, that although it is sport to them, it is death 1 
him; in other words, being the butt of his fellows 
wounds his feelings and makes him truly wretched, 
while the enjoyment that arises from the suffering of 
another is indeed fleeting pleasure. 

Two years ago the writer of thig article attendeds 
picnic where the children were ranged around tables 





lowed to return to their distressed relatives, who, as 
soon as they arrived, gathered round them and com- 
menced licking them with the greatest assiduity. 

The results I had anticipated were not long in making 
their appearance. Acargo of sea-sick men ina storm 
is very disgusting, but this was even worse; a more 
melancholy sight it was impossible to behold. The 
poor wretches were groaning in attitudes of distress 


the reader. 

I felt-very much concerned ; and if I thought it would 
have been accepted I was quite willing to stand a pint 
(of hot water) all round. So efficacious was this treat- 
ment that for more than two years I hardly ever saw a 
monkey in the neighborhood. 





THE UNSEEN WITNESS. 


Them is a little machine made something like a 
clock, which is fastened upon a carriage, and in some 
way connected with the motion of the wheels. It is so 

that it marks off correctly the number of miles 
e carriage runs. A stable keeper once had one 
upon a that he kept for letting out, and by this 
means he could tell just how many miles any one went 
who hired it of him. 

Two young men once hired it to go to a town some 
ten miles distant. Instead of simply going and return- 
ing, as they promised to do, they rode to another town 
some five miles farther; thas making the distance they 
passed over, going and coming, some thirty miies. 

When they returned, the owner of the establishment, 





that he might say one; so he arose and astonished thea cloud of hornets which were regaling themselves 
audience by reciting, ina clear voice, “Blessed are the from the same store. The suddenness of the attack 


shoemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” | alone prevented them from wreaking instant vengeance : 


By some curious misconception he had thought that on the intruder; but before he had time to regain the 


peacemakers and shoemakers were the same. 


| roof they were at him, stinging him like an evil con- 


The Bible was written in the East, where the manners science. 


In his haste, however, the monkey had overlooked : 


without being noticed by the young men, glanced upon 
| the face of the measuring instrument and discovered 
; how many miles they had travelled. 
} “Where have you been ?” he then asked them. 
se we said we were going,” was the answer. 
, “Have you been no farther than that ?” 
“QO, no!” they answ 
“How miles have you been in all ?” 
\ He touched the spring, the cover opened, and there, 


upon almost every tree, retching and— But I spare | 


and waited upon by kind ladies, who furnished them 
| with an abundance of good things. All seemed happy 
and contented except one little boy, who, sad and si 
lent, stood apart from the rest. “He has been forgot 
ten,” I thought, and drew the attention of a lady neat 
me to the child. 
“There is a little boy whe looks wistfully at the 
— and pies,” Isaid, “but he seems to be eating not 
ng.” us 
| “Why, do you not know that he cannot eat?” the 
lady asked, in evident surprise, and then she told m¢ 
| his sad story. Here it is: 

Two boys were playing together in a back yard ofs 
dwelling where one of them lived. They had every 
thing to make their lives pleasant,—friends, fortune, 
health, and no future was brighter than theirs. 48 
they ran threugh the yard, one of them stopped & m0 
ment before a vat of dark, clear liquid, and asked bis 
playmate what it was. 

“I know,” was the reply, “‘taste it.” 

“Is it good ?” 

“Yes, real good; taste it!” 

The little fellow put his mouth down and took on 
swallow of the liquid. It was strong lye, and it sbrask 
the membranes of his throat and destroyed his ye 
land from that day to this he has never eaten of s0l 
food. Bread, broth, or sugar and water is all the nour 
ishment his feeble life receives. The story is true. i 
was a cruel joke, and the boy that perpetrated it - 
caaaly repent it, for it will yet probably cost a hum 

e. 

Some boys were playing on a frozen pond that = 
several spots of weak ice. One of the boys tied a 
skates together and whirled them to the centre of * te 
of them, where he left them lying. ‘Just wait, 
said to a boy near, “till Joe Burke comes down, 
we'll have some fun.” 

Joe was a small, poorly-dressed boy, who sue! 
much at the hands of his elder and more kno 
companions. When he came to the pond, the ag Fs 
whom the skates belonged was si on the ice, 
ing quite forlorn. “If I only had - ° skates, + 
home,” he was saying. ‘May be you will just ru poe 
and get them, Joe, like a fellow; there ee 
pointing to the s: Joe, who was possessed of a0 
comm 





ting spirit, ran briskly to get them, ands? 
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other boy had planned and foreseen, broke through the 
ice, that was only strong enough to bear the skates, and 
a thorough wetting. There was great laughter at 
a rueful face as he scrambled out, but he was poor, 
and had no clothes to exchange for his wet ones. The 
cold and dampness struck into his feeble frame and he 
died in less than a month; of typhus fever, the physi- 
cians said, but the drenching “‘for fun” sowed the seeds. 
I have related two practical jokes, with the results. | 
They were not so very funny, after all. Even if they | 
had not ended so fatally, you have only to imagine | 
what your feelings would be in such positions, and 
avoid an amusement that has for its foundation even 
the temporary unhappiness of a fellow-being. There 
are a thousand sports that involve no peril or suffering. 
Embrace them all, to the entire exclusion of such 
uestionable pleasures as practical jokes.—Christian 
mes. 


ad 





For the Companion. 


RITES OF BURIAL AMONG THE EGYP- 
TIANS. 

The rites of burial as practised among the ancient 
Egyptians illustrate the veneration and respect children 
were then obliged to pay to their parents. 

Immediately after death the body was carefully em- 
balmed. Usage required that every corpse, or mummy, 
should be carried across some water, usually the Nile, 
or the Lake of the Dead, before being buried. The 
coffin, upon the outside of which the character of the 
deceased was written in hieroglyphics, was conveyed to 
the edge of the water, where a barge, more or less costly 
according to the wealth and rank of the owner, waited 
for it. 

Here were assembled the relatives and friends, anda 
great multitude of spectators. Here alsu were the 
stone seats, arranged in a semicircular form, for the for- 
ty-two just men who were chosen as judges. The bear- 
ers rest their burden near the barge; relatives and 
friends stand anxiously around ; hundreds of spectators 
line the shore. A judge arises and asks,— 

“Can any one present lawfully accuse the deceased of 
having done wrong to any man ?” 

When no accusation is made, an official touches the 
coffin with a wand, and says, in a loud voice, “Ap- 
proved. Let her be buried.” 

In one instance an accuser, advancing into the vacant 
space before the judges, said, “I accuse the deceased of 
suffering her father to perish with want.” 

“This is a great crime by our laws,” answered the 
judge. “This she knew. What are the proofs ?”’ | 
Three persons came forward and bore testimony to 
the fact that while well able to assist her father, she | 
refused. 

“The deceased is not worthy to pass the Lake of the} 
Dead. The burial is prohibited,” is the sentence of the | 
judges. 

Hereupon there is a great cry among the mortified 
relations; the body is taken back to its home, where in 
ashrine in the house it remains unburied for years ;| 
when, after certain ceremonies, it is carried away to the 
sepulchre of the evil. Mrs. MADBLINE LESLIE. 
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A BOY’S PRAYER. 


“Hattie! sister! I want a drum— 
Large, and pretty, and round, and red— 
8o, if I pray, do you think ‘twill come? 
‘Ask and receive,’ the Lord hath said.” 
But the sister, musing, shook her head. 
“How should I know, dear brother? Try; 
You can but fail,’ was the soft reply; 
And so to his darkened room he went, 
Still on his simple thought intent, 

To ask the Lord for the precious boon; 
“And please, dear Father, send it soon— 
Large, and pretty, and round, and red— 
Send me a drum, dear Lord,” he said. 


No answer still, and he came one day 
And laid nis head on his sister's breast: 
“Hattie, I think [ will not pray, 

‘Give me a drum, dear Father,’ lest 

My prayers should wrong Him—He knows best.” 
So back to his simple toil and play, 

Calm and content, he went that day; 

But God, who garners the smallest seed 

Of faith and patience, to dower with meed 

Of bud and blossom in His good time. 

Owned and answered the faith sublime. 

For other ears than the sister's heard, 
Unknown to the child, his simple word; 

And when the glad New Year was come, 
With its festive mirth and its merry hum 

Of household greetings, a bran new drum 
Gladdened the sight of the wondering boy; 

He could not speak for the sudden joy! 

At length he lifted his lashes, dim 

With happy tears: ‘It is just like Him— 

Just like the Lord,” he murmured low, 

And just the drum I wanted so, 

Though for a smaller one I prayed; 

For, sister Hattie, I felt afraid — 

Lest the dear Lord I might ask amiss— 

To pray for a drum so big as this!" 
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WHAT A SIXPENCE DID. 


“My child,” said a mother to her daughter, one day, 
“what have you done with the sixpence which you got 
from your aunt?” 

“T have given it to a bad boy, mamma.” 

“To try and make him good, my dear?” 

“Yes, mamma; but tell me, do not the birds belong 
to God?” 

“Yes, my dear, we and all other living beings belong 
to God, and He tells us in the Bible that not one, even 
the smallest bird is forgotten by Him.” 

“Well, mamma, this bad boy had caught a little bird 
and was taking it to town to sell it. Poor thing! it 
cried as loud as it could; and tried to get away; but 
the bad boy held it by the beak, that it might not cry. 
I think, mamma, he was afraid God would hear the 
poor little bird, and punish him.” 

“God hears every cry, my dear, and will punish the 
wicked. What did you do?” 

“I gave the bad boy the sixpence, mamma, that he 
might let the bird fly away. O! if you had seen how 
happy > was when it was set free, you would have been 
pleased.” 








forth in fresh ravings. The mother endeavored to calm 
and soothe him, but without avail; his dulled ear was 
deaf even to the tones of maternal love, and retiring 
from the cell she sank into a seat, while the sobs so 
long choked down burst forth with passionate vehe- 
mence for her son—her fallen son, her fond hepe and 
pride, the prop and stay of her old age—for whom she 


, would willingly have laid down her life. For two 


hours her uncontrollable agitation had full sway, and 
then, with an effort at calmness, she departed. 

It was ascene which none could view without emo 
tion, and spoke in thunder tones of the evils of strong 
drink. For your own sake, for your mother’s sake, 
for God’s sake, spurn the intoxicating bowl. It is 
fraught with ruin to body and soul; it is a liquid fire; 
distilled damnation, the strongest weapon of all the 
devil’s potent enginery. Don’t drink. The ruby bowl 
may invite, but there is death in every sparkle; tears 
and sighs in every glowing drop. It will deprive you 
of health, fortune, reputation and friends; mar your 
every prospect, blight your every hope, bring down the 
gray hairs of your parents in shame and sorrow to the 
grave, and finally consign you, a poor, bloated, dis- 
graced wreck to a pauper’s trench in potter's field. 
Boys, don’t drink. 


——oe—___—_—_. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Paris, it is expected, will attract at least a million of 
visitors during the exhibition. Admitting that every 
foreigner expends an average of five hundred francs 
while he stays, that makes five hundred millions, 
which, in the space of a few mouths, will circulate and 
fructify. 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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“JUST FOR FUN.” 


John did not think he was a cruel boy, and he was 
not one; he would not have cut off a poor cat’s tail, 
“just for fun,” thus depriving poor pussy of her balance- 
pole, nor would he offer a burning hot clam shell to an 
unsuspecting person, for the sake of seeing it dropped 
hastily, with badly-burned fingers, and indulge in 
other cruel tricks that boystry “just for fun;” but John 
was fond of fun, and this thoughtless spirit often occa- 
sioned trouble and mischief. 

“Would you like to walk with me ?” said his mother, 
one day. John willingly accepted ; he knew he should 
enjoy the walk, and started off by his mother's side, 
looking very nice in his suit of new light clothes; his 
cane he carried in his hand, a birthday gift, and he felt 
quite proud of his own and his mother’s appearance. As 
they passed on John switched right and left with his 
cane; off went a daisy’s head; without the least warn- 
ing John had decapitated it and left the stalk a head- 
less trunk. Another and another followed; away flew 
the poor white heads with their yellow eyes, in the 
dust and mud—then a modest clover blossom that hap- 
pened to be blushing by the road-side: was attacked in 
the same fierce way. Itsneck was rather tougher than 
the daisy’s, for John was ebliged to stop and give it 
several switches before it came off; but it yielded and 
rolled away to be trodden upon, and its beauty marred 
forever. 

“Why, my son,” remonstrated his mother, ‘‘do leave 
the poor flowers alone; why do you do so?” 

“OQ, just for fun,” said John, having nothing else to 


say. 

“I do not like that kindof fun,” replied his mother; 
“leave the flowers to blossom where you find them.” 
John did so; he knew his mother would be obeyed, 
and so left the daisies and chance clovers unmolested, 
though he had the strongest inclination to switch off 
every head he saw. He did not walk far before he es- 
pied a little toad hopping directly before them. Quick 
as a flash John was upon him, knocking him out of the 
way for daring to — to cross his path, and the 
toad found himself dashed against the stone wall, 
hardly knowing if his head was on or off. 

“Now, John,” exclaimed his mother, “‘what harm did 
that poor toad do you ?” 

“O, I was only in fun,” was John’s ready a. 
“Well, now, I shall have no more fun of that kind, 
either,” said his mother as they walked on; but she 
had scarcely spoken the words before John saw a 
puddle of water, and a stone conveniently lying on the 
edge of the walk—down went the stone, up came the 
water, dirty and muddy, from the puddle, spattering 
J “— and his new light clothes, and spattering his moth- 
er also. 

“OQ, mother,” said John, deprecatingly, as he glan.zd 
at himself and caught his mother’s reproachful ‘ook, 
“I didn’t mean to do it, I was only in fan.” 

It was so funny that both were obliged to return home 
without making the call they intended, and if his 
mother had not carried home the cane herself, John 
would probably have found more fun, but abashed and 
disappointed, he followed her silently home. 

“Come, boys, let’s have some fun!” 

The boys all clustered around, and heard that the 
fun would be to tie a string to the doctor’s door-bell 
and each boy in turn stand at a distance to give the bell 
a pull by the string, and then, as the boys said, “to cut 
and run around the corner,” before the door was open- 
ed. They thought this would be such great fun that 
some of the boys laughed till the tears came before- 
hand, just for thinking how funny it would be. John 
agreed that it would be capital sport, so the string was 
tied, and the first boy pulled the bell and ran around 
the corner as he was directed, while the others from 
their hiding-place enjoyed the surprise of the servant 
who = the door and found no onethere. The 
second boy did the same, and the third, who happened 
to be John. She discovered the string that time, and 
crying out, called “that she would come no more, 80 
they need not pull the bell.” 

John was running when she called, and thinking she 
saw him, he quickened his speed and tumbled down, 
striking his nose on a stone, giving him a terrible 








“Yes, and I am pleased at what you have done. God 
loves every thing that He has made, and we show our 


love to Him by being kind to all things, t or small, 
which He has made.”—Children’s ° 

That girl will work for freedom and for. God on a 
larger scale when she grows up. 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

The Richmond Enguirer of a few days since has 
the following. No more forcible temperance lecture 
was ever given to the public: 


An affecting scene took place a few days ago at the 
police station, which melted more than one stern heart 
to tears. A young man of most respectable connec- 
tions had been arrested for drunkenness and disorderly 
pee | and was raving like a maniac in his cell, when 
his mother, attired in widow’s weeds, entered the 
Station house, and requested to be allowed an in- 
terview. The request was granted, and she stood face 
to face with her erring son. The surprise almost so- 
bered him for a moment, and he greeted her with man- 





thump. Just then the doctor came by in his gig. He 
stopped to inquireif John washurt. John, for pain and 
shame, couid scarcely answer, for he knew the doctor 
must hear from his servant who he was and what he 
had been doing. But though the doctor afterwards 
knew him for a mischievous boy, and his nose had been 
almost broken by the fall, John was by no means cured 
of his love of doing thoughtless tricks—“‘just for fan.” 

One day his mother told him that an old friend, a 
very wealthy old lady, was coming to see her, and de- 
sired John to be home by a certain hour, as she wished 
particularly to see him. 

John had been Playing marbles with some of his 
school companions, when one proposed to tie a string 
across the road just high enondn to trip up ~ person 
coming —- The string was oeer. and the boys, 
seeing an old woman walking slowly towards them, 
hid out of it, and waited to see the result of their 
= pew sey aapekeere bap on till ~~ came a 

C) $ erup, of course, and down she 
fell, her reticule scattering ite contents far and wide; 
but she did not get up immediately, and the bo 
at one another rather alarmed, as oo 

ry 


er moan 
asifin pain. This did not seem ve 


; it was un- 





ly tenderness, but the demon of intoxication soon broke 


expected, one suggested ,— 
“Run and help her up.” . 


8 looked r 


q 





“No, you run,” said another. 

“No, I won’t; you go”—and finally John, who had a 
kind heart naturally, and could not stand the sight and 
sounds ofthe old woman’s distress unmoved, ran and 
helped her up. 

“IT cannot stand,” said the old lady, still moaning. 
My ankle is sprained, I am sure. Some bad boys 
must have tied this string in my path. O, my!” 

The boys, hearing this, slunk away, leaving John to 
take care of the old woman. 

“Can you tell me where Mrs. Morris lives ?”’ she ask- 
ed. “I came to visit her, and now I shall be obliged to 
be carried there, for I cannot walk.” 

* It was John’s mother, and this was her old friend 
who had been so anxious to see and know John; it was 
not much fun to be the cause of laming the old and 
dear friend of his mother. John never forgot the les- 
son; it was very mortifying to confess that he had 
aided and joined in that sort of fun, but he did it brave- 
ly; and he was never after known to commit a very 


thoughtless action that might result in cruelty—‘‘just 
for fun.” 








TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 
their subscription year commences. 

We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 
tion. The cost of the Companion should be $1.50 
peryear. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 
est youths’ publication in the country. That there 
may be no exceptions taken, and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the “‘poor printer,” 
you‘can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 





A PRIZE OFFERED. 

We offer any person who will send us the BEsT 
ORIGINAL Resus, between this time and the eigh- 
teenth of next April, a beautiful fifty page Photo- 
graph Album, valued at $5.00. The only condi- 
tions made are: 

1. The subject must not be a proverb. 

2. The Rebus must not make more than three 
lines of symbols. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Iam composed of 14 letters. 

My 1, 18, 12 is a domestic animal. 

My Il, 7, 11, 4, 3, 4, 9 an ancient city. 
My 5, 13, 4 many have, but none desire. 
My 14, 4, 2, 8, 9 all must submit to. 

My whole is a Scripture quotation. 


ODPNISLEA.—A Spartan who opposed the Persians under 
Xerxes. His name contains four letters of the title of the pass he 
so gallantly defend«d. ry 


'Tis a morning in June, and a Drawing Room day, 
And my Lady Grindragon, in splendid array, 
is seated her mirror before. 
She has donned her old point and a new set of curls, 
While a priceless parure of magnificent pearls 
Makes her yellow skin noticed the more. 


“You idiot, Celine!" she indignantly said, 

“You have stinted one cheek of igs full share of red, 
But you'll find all your carelessness reckoned; 

Come hither, my angel, and rest in my first, 

Where in spite of the satin and tulle shall bs nursed 
My precious; my darling, my second !"" 


My second, fat Fido, jumps up; as he goes, 

Gives Celine a sly bite on her frost-bitten nose, 
And serene in my frst he lies down; 

But jynping up briskly to snap ata gnat, 

He ‘ne his claw in my whole—far too fat 
For such frolicsome feats he has grown! 


“Aah! ah!" screams my lady, “my splendid old lace!"’ 

Then she gives poor Celine a hard slap in the face. 
“You noodle, you booby, you lout! 

My swell second s antics why did not you stop?” 

So she rates, screams and scolds till she’s ready to drop, 
And at last is unfit to go out! 


“My beautiful whole, it was matchless indeed! 
Not Brussels itself, or Malines could exceed, 
"Twasthe envy of half of the court!” 
Poor Celine is dismissed. Master Fido s next place 
# Ie the housekeeper s room, where his sudden disgrace 
Is to all the most exquisite sport. 


Conundrums, 
‘How many dog-daysare there? As many as dogs, for “every 
dog has his day.”’ 
What is the earliest mention of a Banki: 
Pharaoh received a check (cheque) on the 
which was crossed by Moses and Aaron. 


When is soup likely to run out of the saucepan? When there is 
a leek in it. 


“What is the difference between Grewood and our remote ances- 
tors? Wesaw the former, but we never saw the latter. 


When are soldiers like babies? When they are ‘in arms."’ 
* Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


transaction? When 
ank of the Red Sea, 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO] 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLH 


PREMIUMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts, 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib» 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
asecond copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
Sth of July 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous . 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


+ 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securg a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street. 





1. Read Captain Cook's Ad in the Sandwich Islands. 
2. Ludlow. 3. Greatexpectations. 4. Cheat—Heat—Ka 


BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, Mo. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly im advance 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 











OLD WORLD LETTEBS. 
From our Correspondent in Germany. 
Costumes of Officials. 

Did I ever allude, in any of my letters to the Compan- 
ion, tothe general custom here among all clasees of offi- 
cials of wearing uniforms, and about the peculiar kinds ? 
I was just reminded of this by the entrance into our 
room of the letter-carrier with the welcome packet of 
American papers and letters. 

Notwithstanding my haste to learn the news from 
home, I always have time to think how much amuse- 
ment it would canse our boys and girls, could they see 
a Dresden postmaster and his assistants. 

They wear close fitting, bright yellow coats, and blue 
cap and pants. They are exceedingly politein manner 
also, and might not that too be thought a slight con- 
trast to the rudeness of some of the under clerks in the 
post officesin America? As one enters a house or room 
he takes off his cap, bows, wishes a kind good morn- 
ing, and when he leaves he in the customary German 
salutation “recommends himself.” 

The railroad and station officers have another kind of 
dress, and when about their public duties are never seen 
withoutit. This custom oftheirs is certainly very con- 
ducive tothe comfort of travellers, for by the peculiar 
cap and coat a railway official may instantly be recog- 
nized, and called upon for servite. 

Policemen. 

The policemen have their own peculiar badges; one 
of whichis the helmet, made like the helmets of Gre- 
cian and Roman histery, only of leather instead of 
stecl, and with a brazen or silvered crest. The porters 
who stand at the corners of the streets to do general 
commissions may be known as far away as one can sce 
them by their red suit, caps included. These men 
perform little deeds of service for an incredibly low 
price; they are ready and willing to do any thing, from 
the carrying of a flower-pot or a couple of books, to the 
drawing in their little wagons of immense trunks or 
household furniture. 

Now I think of it, I wish you could see what nice ar- 
rangements are made for the packing and removal of 
furniture in these German cities. Things are stowed 
with much care into immense carts—almost like houses 
—covered at the top, but open on one side, and then 
are carried slowly—German horses are never known 
to be guilty of any indiscretions in this direction—from 
one place to another. Thus neither rain nor sun can 
injure the things. It would seem as though “moving” 
must be an easy matter for a German family; no floor 
and stair carpets to take up or put down, and I suspect 
not s0 much cleaning of paint to do as American house- 
keepers think necessary. 

Horse-Shoes Polished. 

But to go back, almost every one who has any kind 
of vtticial capacity, whether of railroads, of corporations, 
or any thing of the kind, may be distinguished by the 
dress. The contented drosky drivers look all the 
more so in their great, thick coats, but I think I have 
said some things aboutthem before, though I have never 
toid you that one of their morning duties is to black 
their horses’ shoes. This is one of the police regula- 
tions, and so the Berlin and Dresden horses are seen 
with black, though not polished feet. This seems an 
absurd idea, but probably it has some good ground in 
the German mind. 

No one dares to disobey the police; and so every 
Saturday, because it is law, ail the entries and stair- 
ways throughout the city are washed, though the quan- 
tity of water to be used is not prescribed, and therefore 
Seems to be somewhat small. Oftentimes the streets 
and sidewalks are swept on Saturday; in Bonn, on the 
lKhine, where we were last summer, the entire city was 
swept. Can you imagine the amount of dust it would 
Taise ? 

Water in German Houses. 

But though the regulations made by law are such 
that the impression upon a stranger would seem to be 
that the Germans like cleanliness and order, yet one 
can soon see that the customs of the people are far 
more like what Ours were a hundred years ago, than 
What ours are at the present day. When I tell my 
German landlady that we have water brought into our 
kitchens, to say nothing of the introduction of hot and 
coid water Over so many American houses, she seems 
hardly to credit my veracity. The first duty in the 
morning for the poor servant girls is to take a wooden 
pailin each band and walk to the nearest pump and 
tuil back with them full. Is it to be wondered at that 
they do not like to waste water in washing their stairs? 

Geriman -Housekeeping. 

Then there are no carpets, no home comforts, no en- 
joyable beds, no cook stoves and no art of cooking ex- 
cepting where English and French customs have af- 
fected the unchangeable Germans. I would liketo have 


says he. ‘Donnelly!’ says I, ‘that’s not my name.’ 
‘Faith, then, no more is mine Hewins.’ So with that 
we looked at each other again, and sure enough it was 
nayther of us.” 








VARIETY. 





sNOoW. 


The blessed morn has come again; 
The early gray 

Taps at the slumberer's window-pane, 
And seems ay, 

Break. break from the enchanter's chain, 
Away, away! 


‘Tis Winter, yet there is no sound 
long the air, 
Of wi. ds upon their battle-ground, 
But gently there 
ee is alling.—all around 
A 


ow fair—how fair! 
E’en the old posts that hold the bars, 
And the old gate, 
Forgetful of their wintry wars 
And age sedate, 
High-capped and plumed, like white hussars, 
Stand there in state. 


The dritts are hanging by the sill, 
The eaves, the door: 

The hay-stack has become a hill; 
All covered o'er 

The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 


Maria brings the water-pail, 
But where's the Well? 

Like magic of a fairy-tale, 
Most strange to tell, 

All vanished, curb, and crank, and rail! 
How deep it teli! 


The wood-pile, too, is playing hide; 
The axe, the log. 

The kennel of that triend so tried, 
(the old watch -dog,) 

The grindstone standing by its side, 
All now tncog. 


The bustling cock looks out aghast 
Fiow his high shed; 
No spot to scratch him a repast. 
Up curves his head, 
Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
And back to bed. 
Old drowsy Dobbin, at the call, 
Amazed, awakes; 
Out from the window of his stall 
A view he takes, 
While thick and taster seem to fall 
The silent flakes. 
THE DOG AND THE SAUSAGES. 
M. Sanfourche, of Paris, has published a little book 
entitled “‘Dogs, Cats and Birds,” in which he relates 
the following anecdotes :— 





An officer who was not troubled with a superabun- 
dant income, had a dog called Azor, very ugly,and al- 
ways dirty, but possessed of an instinct which was per- 
fectly astonishing. This dog fulfilled the duties of a 
servant. Every one knew him, and the storekeepers 
were perfectly well acquainted with his mode of doing 
business, for he almost daily presented himself with a 
basket attached to his neck, and in which was a card 
inscribed with the name of the article his master want- 
ed. One day he was sent to the pork butcher’s with an 
order for six sausages, which were carefully wrapped in 
a paper and placed in the basket. While going home 
Azor reflected—do not forget that dogs think—and the 
appetizing odor of the sausages mounted to his nose 
and awoke a raging appetite. If he might eat one, 
only one, thought Azor; but they had been counted, 
and the theft would undoubtedly be discovered. Yet 
what a temptation—some means must be discovered 
for getting over the difficulty. 

Suddenly an idea strikes his doggish brains. The 
sausages had been counted, certainly, but they had 
not been measured. All sausages are not of the same 
length. He instantly conceived a plan which he pro- 
ceeded to execute at once with the address of the most 
finished thief. 

Instead of following the usual road, which was too 
public for his purpose, he turned down a small, desert- 
ed street running through some gardens. Choosing a 
place of concealment, he unwrapped the sausages, bit a 
piece off each end, folded them again inthe paper, and 
returned triumphantly to his master. 

The crime was of course discovered, but who could 
punish such a dogasthat? “As for me,” says M. San- 
fourche, *1 confess 1 should not have had the courage 
to do so.” 


SOME DIFFERENCE. 


A few years ago, a little fellow, Eddy, not slow in 
roguery, complained that James had been throwing 
stones at him. The teacher inquired into the matter, 
and found the charge correct, She said to Eddy,— 

“What do you think you should do if you were teach- 
ing, and had such a boy as that?” 

“i think I should flog him,” was the reply. 

Upon this, James began to fear the result, and so he 
filed his complaint. 

“Eddy throwed a stone at me t’other day,” said he. 

“Ah,” said the teacher, “IL must know about this 
matter. Is ittrue, Eddy, that you have been throwing 
stones at James?” 

Eddy hung his head and confessed it. 
thumbing of the strings, she says,— 

“Well, Eddy, wbat do you think you should do with 
two such as you and James ?” 

“I think,” said he, sobbing, “I should try ’em again.” 
—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


It is a pretty good rule in judging others to make 
their case our own first. 





After a little 
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“SETTING OUT” A CHICKEN. 


We heard of a curious attempt of a little boy some 
three years old. Hig father has greenhouses and a| 
great many plants and tlowers, and he had often seen 
him setting out plants in these little earthen pots. 

One day this little fellow caught a little chicken | 
and planted it, or set it out, in a flower-pot, just as his | 
father did plants, covering it all up with earth except | 
its head; and then set it away in the conservatory 
among the flowers. 

Just at night the father went round to the various | 
greenhouses to fasten them up, and sce that all was 
safe for the night. As he entered one house he heard 
the — supplicating “Peep, peep!” of a little | 
chicken. He looked round in every direction, con- 
stantly hearing the feeble “Peep, peep!” At length he | 











you see the system of housekeeping which our land- 


iady pursues, though to do justice to all women I ever | 


saw, she isamarkedexception. Her dishes are washed 
once in the day, and if by chance one requires a spoon 
or cup before this daily task i8 accomplished, it causes 
an amusing commotion. It would be an excellent 
thing if practicable, to allow German housekeepers to 
look into American homes. There are traits of charac- 
ter and excellences of heart which we might with 
protit learn from the Germans, and there are comforts 
and some customs prompted by common sense which 
they might learn from us. Cc. A. G. 

Dresden, 1866. 

_——— ee 

“As I was going over the bridge the other day,” said 
& vative of krin, “lL met Pat Hewins. ‘Hewins,’ says I, 
‘now are you?” ‘Pretty well, thank you, Donneily,’ 


found the poor chicky planted in a flower-pot, just like | 
a geranium or a pink, with its little head just out of the 
earth, with which its body was all buried up. | 
| The father thought no one but his little three-year-old | 
| would do such a thing as that. When he went to the 
house and asked the little boy if he planted the chick- 
en in the flower-pot, he said he did. 
“What made you do it ?” asked the father. 
| To make it drow,” replied the innocent looking lit- 
| tle fellow.— Well-Spring. 


+> 


A BOY WHO WAS A MARTYR. 


About three hundred years ago the Roman priests 
sent bad men one night ta break into a house in Hol- 
land and bring to prison a man and his wife and two 
boys, because they would read the Bible and pray to | 








Jesus. " 
They soon took the father and his eldest boy out to 


burn them alive in the open street. When they got to 


the place the boy looked up and said,— ' 


“Look, my father! all heaven is opening; and I see 
ten bundred thousand angels joying over us. Let us 
be glad, for we are dying for the truth.” 

They kept the mother and the other boy in prison 
seven more days; and then, when they found that they 
would not deny Jesus, they brought them out too, and 
burned them to ashes. And +o this family, parted by 
wicked men for a few days on earth, soon met again in 
heaven, to live that eternal life which Jesus gives to all 
who love His name. 

“From burning pains to endless joys, 

On fiery wheels they rode, 

Ano strangely wasied their garments white 
In Jesus’ dying blood.” 





A SETTLER. 


Some years ago a man living in Missouri had a ne- 
gro named Eph, who was a regular attendant at church, 
and was proud of his Bible learning. He was sawing 
wood one day, while his master’s son, a lad of about 
twelve years, was looking on, and now and then asking 
questions. 

“Which of de apostles does you like best?” asked 


Eph. 

ef Well, I don’t know,” drawled the boy. 

“I likes Samson,” said Eph; “he was so strong, 
and piled up dem wicked folks so.” 

“Why, Eph,” replied the boy, “Samson was not 
one of the apostles.” 

Eph put down his saw, and looked at the youngster a 
moment in amazement. Then he asked him, with an 
air of triumph,— 

“Look here, white boy; how oldam you? Eh?” 

“Twelve,” replied the boy. 

“Well, I’s forty. Now, who ought to know best? I 
ax you dat.” 





ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


As late as 1797, when Daniel Webster came to col- 
lege, he rode one of the poorest of his father’s farm 
horses, which he was to keep in Hanover till the close 
of the first term. He once told me that he was two 
days making the journey; and after the first few hours 
it rained incessantly till he reached the place of his des- 
tination. He had no umbrella and wasclothed in anew 
home-made suit of indigo blue. The result was that 
he was pretty thoroughly dyed from head to foot, with 
the color of his clothes. This, of course, gave him “the 
blues” for some time; for the most scrupulous Mvham- 
meduan ablutions would require many weeks to remove 
such a tinge.—The Dartmouth. 


+> 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

“Why, Mary, my dear, how is it I find you sitting 
here so comfortably with your husband? You told 
me this morning you had quarrelled and he gone for a 
sailor.” 

“J, father! I told you nothing of the kind.” 

“O, nonsense! I am sure you said you had some 
words together.” 

“Yes, father, and so we had. He asked me what 
o’clock it was. I said I didn’t know; and so he left 
the house, saying he was going to see. Tuat’s all I told 
you.” 

Many a neighborhood scandal has grown from mat- 
ter as small as this. 








A PARADISE OF LOW PRICES. 


It must be an amusement to go marketing in Texas 
with prices like these : 

Fine beeves are selling from fourteen to fifteen dol- 
lars each, fur specie. Sheep are selling at one dollar 
and a half per head; and pork at two and a half and 
five cents per pound. 


With all this, however, and the land like the garden 
of Eden, who would live in a country where it is as 
much as your life is worth to be a Yankee, and negroes 
are hunted down like foxes? 

a 
PIGS ON EXPRESS. 


A box containing a pair of young porkers arrived at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., from up the river, the other day, 
by express. On the box was a card containing the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“We are two piggies—‘Jack and Bess'— 

Bound to Mechanicsburg by Adams’ Express. 

If with any delay we should happen to mect 

The agent will please give us something to eat. 

Take good care of us; if extra expense there should be, 
The same must be charged to the consignee." 


+or 


NEVER FRET. 


Children, I have a capital rule to give you about fret- 
ting and grumbling—a very short rule, which is worth 
your while to recollect, if you want to cultivate con- 
tentment. Never fret about what you can’t help, be- 
cause it won’t do any good. Never fret about what 
you can help; because if you can help it, do so. When 
you are tempted to grumble about any thing, ask your- 
self, “Can I help this?” and if you can’t, don’t fret; 
but if you can, do so, and see how much better you 
will feel. 





HARD SHOVELLING. 


A writer to the Buffalo Democrat complains of the 
orthography of the foreman of a gang of laborers, who, 
in bringing his daily returns, spelt the word ‘‘shovel- 
ling”’ sixteen different ways, viz., Schuffling, shofling, 
shovelin, shouveling, shovling, shovlin, shoveliing, 
chovelling, shouvellin, schouveling, shuvling, shuvil- 
ling, shuveling, shovaling, suvling, chivling.” 

+> 
DRIVING vs. COAXING. 


Pigs are an obstinate race, and generally not easily 
driven. An Irishman never seems to drive a pig, but 
coaxes him along. A little push one way, a little pull 
another, a whistle, a few endearing expressions, and the 
pig ho comfortably along, giving no trouble “‘at all, 
at all.” 








SEVERAL nice young gentlemen went to the resi- 
dence of a young damsel to give her a serenade. After 
some time the servant — out, and walking up to 
the harpist, exclaimed, ““My friend, the folks are all 
a-bed; you can’t get a cent here to-night.” 

Pivexy.—rA man in Bangor, shovelling snow from 
the roof of a building, was carried off with it; but al- 
though stunned for a few moments he soon recovered, 
- a) resumed his task on another portion of 
the roof. 


“How do you define ‘black as your hat’?” said a 
schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 

“Darkness that may be ‘felt,’” replied the youthfal 
wag. 

Art what time of life may a man be said to belong to 
the vegetable kingdom? When long experience has 
made him sage. 

Wine is a capital medicine when taken in the “‘orig- 
inal packages ;” viz., grapes. 

To MAKB a cord of wood go a great way—Leave it 
outof doors. It has been known w go over two miles. 


«a is a boat likea heap of snow? When itis a 
itt. 


.| Hanover Street, Boston. 


S@CROSSLEY'S PRINTED BRUSSELS CARPBTS for $1.50 
per yard; 400 rolls just received. These Carpets we believe to 
be the cheapest of any that have been offered since the war. 
Forsale by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—Crossley's Printed Brussels. 400 
rolls just opened at $1.50 per yard, by the New England Carpet 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bosten. 





CROSSLEY'S PRINTED BRUSSELS CARPETS—4(0 Tolls 
just received beisg the entire lot of these goods on hand, and 
comprising all the beautiful moderp styles. These goods are 
equal in beauty and durability to the best Brussels, and will be 
sold for $1.50 per yard, by the New England Carpet Co, 75 
13-3 





THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
Ever Offered in America! 


Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 


Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 
Kitchen and Flower-Garden, 
Now ready. 


A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beauti- 
ful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list of over 2.540 
varieties of Fiower and Vegetable Seeas; also, 150 varieties of 
the chvicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the novelties, both of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described in the 
above work. Mailed tree to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 


—s 
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GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books, 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,265, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Filet of Lake oo 
’ 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THe SoL_pterR Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
T YounG@ LIkuTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
ifreurine Jox,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tur Sailor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mipvy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Abvard, Try Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. 
6. Birthday Party, 10. 
7. Proud and Lazy, li. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWsBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Lilustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old, 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
* Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 
The Picnic Party. 
The Gold Thimble. 
The Lo-Somethings. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Loyagers, 
3. Christmas Gilt, 
4. volly and I, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STOKi&£S. Now complete. six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 7c. 
COMPRISING: 
Little Prudy'’s Cousin Grace, 
Littie Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Pruay’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Lotty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bvok 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Little Prudy, 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





A VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


Dr. Poland's White Pine Compound, advertised in our columns, 
is a successful attempt tocombine and apply the medicinal vir- 
tues of the White Pine bark. has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has testimo- 
nials to its value from persons well known to our citizens. We 
recommend its trial in all those cases of disease to which it is 
adapted. 1t is for sale by all our druggists.—/ndependent. 





The Great New England Remedy! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after hav- 
ing been proved by the test of eleven years, in the New England 
States, where its merits have become as well known as the tree 
from which, in part, it derives its virtues. 





The White Pine Compound 
CURES 

Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of 
Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a remarka~- 
ble remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and Bladder, @rav- 
el, and other complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be 
found very valuable. 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of 4 
GOOD AND TRIED MEDICINE. 
It is Pleasant, Safe < nd Sure. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 
4—5teow 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 = week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 28 Water Street, Boston. i-9m 





THIS CHANGEABLE WEATHER is very trving to health, 
particularly for such as are troubled with any pulmon weak- 
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